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to allow the former to predominate. No history of English 
literature can please everybody; after the errors of fact have 
been carefully set right, some errors of judgment will be felt 
by every critic. Upon the whole, the editors of this series are 
to be congratulated on their opening volume. It can hardly 
fail to remain for many years one of the standard authorities 
on the history of literature in early England. 

Columbia University, William Witherle Lawrence. 

January, 1908. 



STUDIES IN" ENGLISH SYNTAX. 

By C. Alphonso Smith, Boston, Ginn & Company (1906). 8vo., 
pp. 92. 

The three essays contained in this little volume, Interpre- 
tative Syntax, The Short Circuit in English Syntax, and The 
Position of Words as a Factor in English Syntax, present the 
subject of English syntax in a new and attractive light. "By 
interpretative syntax is meant not so much a new kind of syn- 
tax as a distinctive method of approach" (p. 1). Though far 
from underrating the service of statistics, 1 Dr. Smith considers 
syntax as "the autobiography of language," and believes "more 
in weighing than in counting, less in tabulation than in cor- 
relation" (Preface). "There is such a thing as a feeling for 
syntax, a syntactic sense, — though we are in danger of losing 
it, — a sense that is as necessary for appreciating the range and 
import of syntactical distinctions as taste is necessary in the 
realm of aesthetics or conscience in the realm of morals" (p.2). 

The pages that follow (3-31) furnish illustrations of how 
syntax aids in the interpretation of literature and of history, 
how it may even be relied on within certain limits as a test 
of authorship (pp. 14-19), and further how, as "the auto- 
biography of language," it may be interpreted in terms of lin- 

■Iii Modern Language Notes, January 1908, Professor Smith fully and satisfactor- 
ily answers Mr. C. T. Onions's somewhat acrimonious review of the Studies in Eng- 
lish Syntax published in Englische Studien, xxvii, 217-230. See -especially Professor 
Smith's reply to the charg-e that he makes too little of counting or tabulating. 
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guistic law or idiom as well as in terms of literary criticism 
or stylistic effect" (p. 19). Under this head, Dr. Smith em- 
phasizes the continuity of English syntax and the consequent 
importance of investigating more thoroughly the syntax of 
modern English writers and of correlating the present with 
the past. "Until this is done, the range and persistency of 
syntactical phenomena cannot be fully apprehended, and inter- 
pretation cannot be thorough-going" (p. 25). 

In the second essay (pp. 32-60), the author establishes a 
new and important principle which is active in modern Eng- 
lish and which has been operative for many centuries past. Ex- 
pressed in his own language it is as follows: "Syntactical rela- 
tions do not span wide spaces in English. The laws of con- 
cord, especially as illustrated in spoken English, operate best 
at close quarters .... and depend not so much on logic as on 
proximity. They do not carry far.... In other words, the 
normal tendency of English syntax, a tendency antagonized 
by impositions from the syntax of the classical languages, has 
always been toward short circuits rather than toward long 
circuits." 

This principle is applied to explain anakoluthia; the use 
of this, these, all, that, etc., by way of recapitulation; such 
idioms as between you and I, I had rather stay than to go with 
you; the construction the Queen of England's throne, instead 
of the Queen's of England throne, due to the "short reach of 
the English possessive relation"; the transition from a singu- 
lar collective noun to a plural pronoun in the same sentence 
(For my people is foolish, they have not "known me. Jere- 
miah 4:22) ; the tendency to "bolster up" the relative pronoun 
with the personal pronoun; the and which construction; the 
"dangling participle." 

The last essay, on the Position of Words, which has not 
before been published, establishes another new and valuable 
principle, stated thus: "English syntax, having a compara- 
tively fixed word-order, is by its nature averse to violent dis- 
placements. Subject and object especially have come to be 
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associated not so much with distinctive forms or endings as 
with distinctive positions. The principle of the short circuit 
confines the English subject and object to a limited territory. 
This territory, by its very limitations, they are enabled to do- 
minate as the classical subject and object could not do. In 
the more plastic periods of English, therefore, before formal 
grammar came in to re-enforce or to divert the untutored 
SpracJigefuhl, we may expect to find the syntactic relations of 
a word completely changed by a change of position. A direct or 
an indirect object, if it precede the predicate, is in danger of 
being made a subject; and a subject, if it stand after the predi- 
cate, is in danger of being forced to assume the form of a direct 
object." This principle Dr. Smith calls "the transforming in- 
fluence of mere position." 1 

As typical examples he considers first the idiom, unspar- 
ingly condemned by the purists, I was given a booh. In the 
Old English the construction was Me was given a book. "The 
Me, by retaining its position in front of the verb, came to be 
the first word in the sentence," usurped the place and function 
of the subject, and eventually became nominative through the 
transforming influence of environment. "To call book 'a re- 
tained object,' as the grammars continue to do 2 — retained 
from the active construction, He gave me a book — is mere jug- 
glery of words. Such a nomenclature takes it for granted that 
every passive construction presupposes an active construction 
still held consciously in the mind. This is manifestly ab- 
surd" (p. 69). In such a sentence Dr. Smith suggests that 
it would be best to call / a "nominative by position" and book 
an "object by position" (See also Our Language, by C. Alphonso 
Smith, g 141, note). According to this principle the following 
idioms are explained: Who did you see? The man who I 
myself struck down. I think for methinks (due to the sub- 

^his principle, the transforming- influence of mere position, is not quite so new 
and original as the principle of the "short circuit." It is a further development 
and a clearer and more definite summing- up of Jespersen's able investigations 
in his Progress in Language, § § 170-192. Professor Smith's examples are altogether 
new, however, and he does not fail to give Jespersen due credit in every case. 

'See J. P. Kinard, English Grammar for Beginners, The Macmillan Co., p. 212; 
G. P. Krapp, The Elements of English Grammar, Scribners, 1908, p. 148. 
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jectifying influence of pre-verbal position). Wo is me! (for 
I am wo!). Shall's for shall we. It is them, it is him, etc. 
(due to the objectifying influence of post-verbal position). 

In a few pages at the close it is shown that the normal 
order of words in English, subject-f-predicate+object, is firmly 
fixed and has stoutly resisted all attempts at change. Hence 
it is easy to understand "why this sequence should have played 
so important a role in English syntax" (p. 92). 

It might be noted, however, that in the case of the verb 
to be this transforming influence of mere position is sometimes 
counteracted by the force of mere proximity, especially when the 
subject and predicate noun are of different numbers. Not in- 
frequently the post-verbal noun, properly the complement, 
usurps the function of the true subject and draws the verb away 
from its allegiance to the governing word. 

A. Singular subject, plural predicate noun. 

1. Singular verb. 

We promptly saw that what was wanted was 
two crescendos meeting somewhere near the middle (G. W. 
Cable, Century, May, 1906, p. 98). 

What gives the story vital rather than transient interest 
is the personages to whom the events happen (W. C. Brownell, 
Scribner's May, 1906, p. 461). 

The most prominent feature of the landscape was the pine 
trees (Quoted in Newcomer and Seward's Rhetoric in Practice, 
p. 109). 

2. Plural verb. 

Gyf paet leoht pe on pe ys, synt J?ystru, hu 
mycle beoJ> }>a }>ystru! Matt, vi, 23 (Quoted by Kellner, His- 
torical Outlines of English Syntax, p. 50). 

The notion that a crisis in the Eoman question had arrived, 
and that the French garrison would be promptly withdrawn 
from the Eoman capital of Italy, were the foolish dreams of 
an impulsive people (Quoted by Genung, Outlines of Rhetoric, 
p. 80). 
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What we particularly want to know are the facts in the case. 
What part of speech are the words in italics? (Kinard, Eng- 
lish Grammar, p. 4 and passim). Cf. Krapp, B. 2 (below). 
B. Plural subject, singular predicate noun. 

1. Plural verb. 

Others' shortcomings are no excuse for our 
own (Quoted in Newcomer's Elements of Rhetoric, p. 124). 

Money and position are a poor compensation for the loss 
of self-respect (Quoted in Rhetoric and Practice, p. 109). 

2. Singular verb. 

Bretons was J?e verste fole }>at to engelonde 
com. Robert of Gloucester (ed. W. A Wright, 1887), 1. 57 
(Quoted by Kellner, p. 50). 

The schon that sal be your feet upon, 

7s not ellys but exawnpyl of vertuis levyng. 

Coventry Mysteries, (Halliwell, 1884) p. 273 
(Kellner, p. 50). 

No words of reproach, however grievous, is a sufficient pro- 
vocation to justify an assault (Hurst's Guide and Manual). 

The Parts of Speech is the classification of words according 
to the functions which they perform in the sentence (Krapp, 
Elements of English Grammar, Scribners, 1908, p. 6). 

In the examples under A 2 and B 2, it appears that the 
force of mere proximity is stronger than that of mere position. 
In all such cases, however, the agreement of the verb depends 
on where the writer lays the greater emphasis, on the pre- 
verbal or on the post-verbal noun (see Kellner, p. 50). At 
times the construction is awkward and illogical, and Newcomer 
(Elements of Rhetoric, p. 124) suggests that "it is frequently 
better to avoid the collocation by recasting the sentence." 

As a possible illustration of Dr. Smith's third principle, 
the transforming influence of position, might be cited the 
double construction let's we go, which is not infrequently heard 
in careless and colloquial speech. By assimilation let's>less, a 
"petrified hortative form," 1 which is analogous to the Anglo- 

'Greenoug-h and Kittredge, Words and their Ways in English Speech, p. 180. Cf . 
viitan, loisse; bledsian, blelsian, Modern English Hess: and see Kluge, Paul's Grund- 
riss, p. 335; Mayhew, Old English Phonology, §471; Sievers, Old English Grammar, 
(Cook), 2d edition, 8 23i 
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Saxon uton (wuton), and in which the objective pronoun us has 
become completly confused with the verb, so that sometimes an- 
other us develops before the infinitive, as let's us, or less us go. 
Sometimes, however, the nominative form we appears, as let's we 
go. In this construction let's has become an unmeaning intro- 
ductory particle, and has lost its hold upon the following phrasal 
object, us go. The infinitive phrase, us go, then naturally de- 
velops into a clause, the form go being mistaken for indicative, 
and the objective us, by the transforming influence of position, 
becoming nominative we, subject of the supposedly finite verb 
go. In the Middle English the common construction after 
lete is we with the subjunctive; e. g., lete we J?eos ferde bilseue, 
and speke of Arthure (Quoted by March, Anglo-Saxon Gram- 
mar, § 443). 

Slight as these brief studies in English syntax seem to be, 
they embody new and important principles, adequate to explain 
many difficulties either passed over altogether or but slightly 
touched on in most school grammars. As a contribution to 
the study of English syntax, this little volume seems to me the 
most original and most valuable that has appeared in our 
country for many years. 
Sweet Briar College, Virginia. J - M - McBryde, Jr. 



Francke, Kuno : German Ideals of To-Day and other essays on 
German culture. Boston and New York. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. 1907. 341 S. Preis $1.25. 

Das Buch besteht aus einer Sammlung von Aufsatzen und 
Vortragen, die mit einer Ausnahme im Lauf der letzten Jahre 
schon einmal im Druck erschienen waren. Die Neu-Veroffent- 
lichung dient ausgesprochenermassen der Propaganda. Das 
amerikanische Publikum soil mit dem innersten Kern der 
deutschen Volksseele, mit den hochsten Idealen des deutsehen 
Geisteslebens der Gegenwart bekannt gemacht und zu mitfiih- 



